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! lice after his arrest concerning im- 

to kill Maj. Gen. Edwin A. Walker 
pril 10, 1963, thereby demonstrating 
i life. 

Patrolman J. D. Tippit approxi- 
! ssination. This conclusion upholds 
; shots which killed President Ken- 
! onnally and is supported by the 

v the Tippit shooting and seven 
, md saw the gunman leave the scene 
| e nine eyewitnesses positively iden- 
the man they saw. 

J: md at the scene of the shooting were 
e possession of Oswald at the time 
)f all other weapons. 

'! d’s possession at the time of his ar- 
;| onged to Oswald. 

! Dund along the path of flight taken 
) m the scene of the killing. 

•j ssassination and 35 minutes of the 
J rest at the theatre by attempting to 

| the following conclusions concern- 
| cention by the Dallas police : 

8 equired to effect his arrest, Oswald 
sical coercion by any law enforce- 
i ed that he could not be compelled 
that any statements made by him 
! court. He was advised of his right 
; e opportunity to obtain counsel of 
j 1 legal assistance by the Dallas Bar 
| l at that time. 

| l television reporters were allowed 
j through which Oswald had to pass 
i cell to the interrogation room and 
j hereby subjecting Oswald to harass- 
; ditions which were not conducive to 
! ■ protection of the rights of the 

i 

nts, sometimes erroneous, made to 
v enforcement officials, during this 
, ler in the police station, would have 
j > the obtaining of a fair trial for 
.j the information was erroneous or 
j e doubts, speculations, and fears in 
j l might otherwise not have arisen. 

;j 



8. The Commission has reached the following conclusions concern- 
ing the killing of Oswald by Jack Ruby on November 24, 1963: 

(a) Ruby entered the basement of the Dallas Police Depart- 
ment shortly after 11:17 a.m. and killed Lee Harvey Oswald at 
11 :21 a.m. 

(5) Although the evidence on Ruby’s means of entry is not 
conclusive, the weight of the evidence indicates that he walked 
down the ramp leading from Main Street to the basement of the 
police department. 

( c ) There is no evidence to support the rumor that Ruby may 
have been assisted by any members of the Dallas Police Depart- 
ment. in the killing of Oswald. 

(d) The Dallas Police Department’s decision to transfer 
Oswald to the county jail in full public view was unsound. The 
arrangements made by the police department on Sunday morning, 
only a few hours before the attempted transfer, were inadequate. 
Of critical importance was the fact that news media representa- 
tives and others were not excluded from the basement even after 
the police were notified of threats to Oswald’s life. These de- 
ficiencies contributed to the death of Lee Harvey Oswald. 

9. The Commission has found no evidence that either Lee Harvey 
Oswald or Jack Ruby was part of any conspiracy, domestic or foreign, 
to assassinate President Kennedy. The reasons for this conclusion 
are : 

(a) The Commission has found no evidence that anyone assisted 
Oswald in planning or carrying out the assassination. In this 
connection it has thoroughly investigated, among other factors, 
the circumstances surrounding the planning of the motorcade 
route through Dallas, the hiring of Oswald by the Texas School 
Book Depository Co. on October 15, 1963, the method by which 
the rifle was brought into the building, the placing of cartons of 
books at the window, Oswald’s escape from the building, and the 
testimony of eyewitnesses to the shooting. 

(b) The Commission has found no evidence that Oswald was 
involved with any person or group in a conspiracy to assassinate 
the President, although it has thoroughly investigated, in addition 
to other possible leads, all facets of Oswald’s associations, finances, 
and personal habits, particularly during the period following his 
return from the Soviet Union in June 1962. 

( c ) The Commission has found no evidence to show that Os- 
wald was employed, persuaded, or encouraged by any foreign 
government to assassinate President Kennedy or that he was an 
agent of any foreign government, although the Commission has 
reviewed the circumstances surrounding Oswald’s defection to 
the Soviet Union, his life there from October of 1959 to June of 
1962 so far as it can be reconstructed, his known contacts with the 
Fair Play for Cuba Committee, and his visits to the Cuban and 
Soviet Embassies in Mexico City during his trip to Mexico from 
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homage of the holy..dust..His brothers each bravely tossed 
common, earthuipqn the, coffin. Their eyes brimful of un- 
sheditearsiiallileft.'.the graveside and the cemetery. 

J ^At^jthe^homerot Eileen they ;f ore gathered, ‘the mood one 
ofv-reminiscence and, .despite all, of relief. The long vigil 
was over. A land of • immortality had come to a little man 
andfhis little : family, : . •, .* . • 1 
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A CONSPIRACY? 



After the assassination of President Kennedy, public 
shock and confusion were supreme, and increased day by 
day. In the absence of any completely reliable report on 
what had happened, in the face of incompetence by ? the 
police, and with the death of the one person who might 
have provided an explanation, rumor, gossip, malice, and 
vast publicity, combined with an all-too-understandable 
desire for absolute certainty, led quickly to the evolution 
of theories about a conspiracy. How could three murders 
within forty-eight hours be unconnected? How could single 
individuals, unaided, have wrought such mischief? 

It was in an effort to bring order from disordered events 
and to reduce the area of uncertainty that President John- 
son promptly appointed the President’s Commission on 
the Assassination of President Kennedy and persuaded 
Chief Justice Earl Warren to head it. The credentials and 
the reputations of the honorable men who served on the 
Commission, the record of their endeavors in public service 
on behalf of the American people, were not sufficient, how- 
ever, to convince all the people that truth would out. 

Even as the Commission and its staff were undertaking 
a monumental examination of the events surrounding the 
Dallas tragedy, speculative articles began to appear here 
and abroad. Soon entire books were probing the public 
record and analyzing what was said and done in Dallas,. all 
in search of hidden motives. These speculative ventures 
were not halted by the appearance of the Warren Commis- 
sion Report, nor by the publication of the testimony of the 
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witnesses and the documentary evidence upon which the 
‘Report was ’based. The controversy continued. It may go 
on forever. For some critics would not be convinced by the 
evidence beforethem. And they would not heed the logic 
of the arguments of those who desired only to leam the 
truth, who had worked closely over the evidence. 

Of the earliest works to appear, some shoddy beyond 
belief, nothing needs to be said. The writers were com- 
pelled to rely upon hearsay, journalistic accounts, personal 
i^f^o.'D^^.W^Qirieieasbs),:and((.often) all.too .fertile 
ima^ationsiiWithjthejappearance.of *the fReportiandthe 
volumes of evidence (twenty-seven fat volumes in all), the 
attacks on the . Commission, the Establishment, and Ameri- 
cansociety as, ••a wjiole. did not halt; The focus was merely 
shifted,' fornowthe crifics.had available new weapons, the 
evidence assembled by the Commission itself. (What a joy 
to. be" able to condemn others by their own utterencesl) 
^vThusr the writings that appeared, after the Report fall 

-i . i . . ,-tusv/t. 

~ feF oremost amongjthe! critics has been New ; York attorney 
? lylarfe Lane.rLane,'; who - has practically made a; new and 
profitable caxeerj through his. lecturing and writing about 
the events.surrbuhding.the:.assassination,began from ( what 
imist- he .-considered- a, legitimate > ( if in this, instance mis- 
placed ) i ; concemklLike ; ; many other -'attorneys, he was 
aroused .by the. violation of Oswald’s rights while he was in 
the custody q£ the Dallas police. Lane, however, could not 
defend thos'e.rights whilq Oswald was alive, and the efforts 
of others [were- belated.vJNeyertheless;!, after Oswald was 
dead;tLane made the ^attempt. (He was encouraged.by, the 
irivijtationrrof '..Oswald’s mother.) That, -in doing : this he 
would have- to impugn themtegrity of many living people, 
in much the same way. Oswald had been mistreated by 
exposiire.ito ithe,. communications media, seems not to have 
concerned hirri atjall.,He!may even have welcomed it. To 
Lane it has. seemed, right that, to defend Oswald, much of 
the society should be accused. 




A Conspiracy P ggg 

_ In and of itself, of course, the provoking of questions 
about the conduct, integrity, or ability of a public figure, 
whether the President, the Chief Justice, or even a low- 
ranking local official, is. legitimate, so long as it is not 
malicious. But the assembling of many insidious questions 
and the insinuating of doubt have the effect of sowing dis- 
cord and suspicion everywhere. The consequence, and it 
is a most serious consequence, is that the whole structure 
of the society is undermined. If the society is corrupt, then 
it calls for exposure. But the critic should not react 
irresponsibly. *. 

Lane, of course, has not been solely responsible for the 
devastating result, but he has been most active and most 
prominent. Many people havepraised his work, and more 
have attacked it. Some have been knowledgeable, some 
ignorant; some cool, some passionate. Writers have come 
forward to support Lane’s arguments about the events 
surrounding the killing of the young President. My concern 
here is hot with whether Oswald’ did or did not kill the 
President,, did or did not kill Tippit, My concern is, Ruby, 
and since Lane has Implied that Ruby was the "silencer,” 
was in effect a part of a conspiracy, it is fair to consider 
Lanes presentation of the issue. An examination of what 
he has written, in Rush to Judgment, will go far to illumi- 
nate his methods in criticism of the methods of the Warren 
Commission. Is his work as free from question as he would 
obviously like theirs to be? 



The Shooting of Oswald 

Lane’s description of the death of Oswald, admirably 
succinct, is a minor example worth examining in this light: 

Ruby pushed through the crowd, pistol in hand, and placed the 
muzzle against Oswald’s stomach. Oswald tried to protect him- 
self by bringing forward both hands, but even so inadequate a 
defense was prevented by the handcuffs, and Ruby shot him 
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^ dragged back into the ;}ail 

to tbleed _tp death,>The police started 
dearSgjthe: ; veHde& £™ ramp; and when the 

rampiwas clear,- an ambulance was permitted to come in, pick 
Oswald ijip andleave.* . ... ; : 

•?, ttiv ■ , , ;: 

.-This descn^tion. seems .clear . and unexceptionable on its 

question. 



« !• crowd? 



V$*i 



TUfhejg:) through the crowd, did Ruby 



.. i 9 f the pistol “against" 

''$y$Tinf£ngjQrw6r$ffi hands? ‘ 

. 4. W^, Oswald. “dra^geiT into the jail office? 

, /5. Did. Oswald, “bleed to death"? 
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-S^PPjMft; hiiij.. Those implications are 
as ; he came through, the 
he was . to be murdered; 

• ^J /v ^e;..ponq9 ^vyere clere^ct in their treatment pf the 
.mgrtaUy.w^^ (rough handling 4 ,, delay in get- 

tie hospital). 

crou$? : , , *v . 

* ; aie } ,the barren Cpp^ssion Report and 

, t^; supports the^.clai^ that Ruty 

"pus^d” - The Report describes the event in these words: 

• . ’ . , .(\ • •“' • •' 

After Oswald had moved about 10 feet from the door of the jail 




l^ right'hand extended and holding a .38 caliber revolver, Ruby 
kepped* v qulckly ’ forward ’‘and’ fired a single fatal bullet’ into 

^swtfd^s abdom'enl* ; y ' ; ' '' 

V-uv<y*v^ *!.r- <...• : . ■. « . 

raphs,>reprinted.by the Commission, 8 give no 
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indication of any physical contact until Ruby was subdued 
after the shooting of Oswald, 

Lane, as usual, fails to cite the evidence in the Report 
and Hearings that does not support him, 

Kenneth Croy believed that he saw Ruby at the base of 
the ramp before the attack on Oswald, Croy testified that 
the man he saw "near the railing” ran past him, but he did 
not mention any pushing or any collision between the man 
and any members of the assemblage. When Warren Com- 
mission attorney Burt Griffin asked a question concerning 
Croy s "pushing” the crowd back, Croy replied, "I didn't 
push them. I asked them to step back over there.” Ruby 
was one of those who complied with this order. 

James Turner, the most credible witness to Ruby's entry, 
testified before Warren Commission attorney Leon Hubert. 
Turner was certain that he saw Ruby coming down*" the 
ramp. His testimony was, in part, as follows: 

Hubert: * * * Did fye have to go through any great mass of 
people? 

Turner: No . . . 

Hubert: Did he have to push, or shoulder his way up there? 

Turner: No. 

Hubert: He could just walk up and get into position? 

Turner: That's right. 4 

2. As he moved through the crowd, did Ruby have the 
“pistol in hand”? 

Lane relies, as before, on the indicated pages of the 
Report and Hearings, Neither supports his allegations. 

Neither Croy nor Turner, not cited by Lane, stated that 
Ruby displayed a pistol prior to the shooting, and since the 
best evidence indicates that Ruby was in the basement for 
a mere twenty-five seconds, their failure to mention a fact 
so material, which they would surely have noticed, would 
seem to be conclusive. 

There is further evidence. A photograph reprinted in the 
Report 5 shows Ruby standing in the crowd immediately 
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B^fore’-. Oswald's;. appearance. ^Had his weapon not been 
concealed, it surely would have been noticed by those near 
him.jRuby was -able to.get.so close because of his relative 
inconspicuousn.ess;nan' unconcealed, pistol would have ex- 
posedlhiip; ab opcei. 

i'i Oi .. • '•! • ' 
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& 3 ? pid Ruby place the muzzle of the pistol “ against 
O^il^d^omdchlKiDid Oswald try to protect himself? 
urPonth^ymiizzle itheory iLane is still content to cite the 
samel passages^from .th.eR\yarren Report ' and- Hearings. 
?^tt^i^M«^M^aw»Sulw^ce'forthe. ; 4eory,.'and : the 

-disprove it at least in part. 

For Oswald’s alleged defensive reaction, Lane cites only 
page 216 of the Warren. Report. No mention of Oswald’s 
^ac^^^imad^th^re.:- oMfbtfr h nxriuij 
v^^^^ytth^mqft'graphiGjiBnd perhaps the most effec- 
1 i^sans/of Idempns trating the . utter- absurdity of -both 
^®° 4 esJs tp'e|^ taken, at the? scene 



^ ^*>v.** uio;5uu[ was 1 urea, .^SJjiOWS 
a;|P a ce of about two feet between the muzzie and Osw^dV 
s^m^cli. In this phptograph, it is clear that Oswald Has^ not 
seen' 1 Ruby, and is 'therefore incapable of any reaction — 

, no ln 
the entire^assemblape saw Pnbv nf-fW Ac v.**™ 



;r - n^ii'photd^ap^^was^taken' immediately* after-, the 
stot and- Osvyald 

Is'^ntxjrte^’-witl^ pain, his eyes are 
has jerked up oyer the 
• movementicah be considered defensive, 

' .^ e yj#;r^defendinjg'against a second 

^ n eyijricame'. It should be. remembered that 
Oswmdshands,weje;handcuffed,.and another pair ofhand- 
cuffs.linked his.right wrist to Officer Leavelle’s left wrist. 
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It is clear that the distance between the pistol and 
Oswald s stomach was about two feet, and this is substan- 
tially corroborated by Detective L. C. Graves, who was 
holding Oswald’s left arm. He stated that the pistol was 
fifteen inches away from Oswald . 8 

Burt Griffin, a member of the Warren Commission staff 
charged with investigating Ruby’s actions, replied to my 
inquiry on this point: 

You asked if we attempted to obtain any and all photographs 
of every kind, character, and description relating in any way to 
the actual shooting of Oswald. The answer is a most emphatic 
yes. To my knowledge we obtained all newspaper photographs 
and T.V. shots. 

I must have watched the T.V. film of the shooting at least a 
dozen times. If Ruby "placed the muzzle against Oswald’s 
stomach" I never noticed it in all those viewings. Nor did I ever 
remember that Oswald tried to ward off the gun "by bringing 
forward both hands.” 

I myself- viewed the television pictures over and over 
again— at their regular speed, then frame by frame, then 
backward — and it is my firm conviction that they utterly 
disprove Lane’s assertions about the shooting of Oswald. 

4. Was Oswald “dragged” into the jail office? 

Lane cites the report of J, R. Leavelle, to whom Oswald 
was handcuffed . 7 The pertinent section states: "I turned 
my attention to Oswald, and with the help of Detective 
Combest, we took Oswald back into the jail office and laid 
him down. Handcuffs were removed- and the city hall doc- 
tor, Dr. Bieberdorf, was summoned. We also called O’Neal 
ambulance. Oswald was placed in the ambulance and 
rushed to Parkland Hospital.” Even Lane’s own source does 
not justify his use of the word “dragged” to imply rough 
treatment or anything similar. • 

Again, Lane fails to mention other Warren Commission 
sources. Exhibit 2163 is an interview with Officer Leavelle, 
who states that he picked up Oswald "and carried him 
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hacklirisidedhe jail office to get him; away from the area.” 
^ Accordingito^the testimonyibefore the Warren Commis- 
■sion,’ Detective Billy Combest assisted -Leavelle in trans- 
porting- Oswald to the jail office . 8 The word he used was 
$took.'hto 



OJil'.C-. 




Reference, is, made by Lane to Oswald's autopsy, which 



Mr 



is ^epprt contains .‘ no /mention of Os- 
v|v"pei^ojr^age ?; secpnda^. ^ gunshot wound of the chest” 



< f ^ v ■ i)v r’w/J • I.l.'. •• • I> ><.'■ 

•• 7 

r' 6; Was therein unreasonable delay it} the arrival of an 
tambuldjice? w 

The inference to be drawn from the Lane sentence, “The 
police.tstarteq} clearing: vehicles from the basement ramp, 
^ahdwh^ 

• and- leave;” is^that a waiting 
tiambulance : : wasyfa'psponsibly delayed 'while -policemen 
;<mo.yedJseverd^ only two. cars had to-be 

*moyed't 6 ^ and 'they >vere moved well before 

theJa^ -y?r; 

^‘Laneif f 61 OfficerBrown's report, which states:' “By 

thi&time, other- officers had removed Lee Harvey Oswald 
and’t Jack Ruby into the jaih office. I went back to my car 
and moved- it hack into; the; parking area^so^the ambulance 




?me"^mbulance could getto the: jail office,” Nothing in these 
^^epprtslwould'indicate delay, since the cars were moved as 
sobnlasLRubyfahd^Oswald were takenirito the jail office. 
^liJ^^ibther citation-whichj jto ;Lane, supports ..the infer- 
ence is Dr. Bieberdorfs report. The doctor explains his 
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treatment of Oswald and describes the arrival of the ambu- 
lance and its attendants while he wa 3 so occupied. While 
the doctoris Lane's own “witness” on this point, Bieberdorf 
actually stated that the arrival of the ambulance was “ap- 
proximately five minutes after he had heard the. gunshot .” 8 

The conclusion is inescapable: Ruby walked, unpushed 
and- unpushing, to the periphery of the crowd. At the ; criti- 
cal moment he took several quick steps, drew the pistol, 
and fired the fatal shot before Oswald or his bodyguards 
or anyone else saw him. The shot was fired at close range, 
estimated at fifteen inches from its resting place in 
Oswald's stomach. Oswald reacted immediately to the shot 
by a contortion of his face and an upward jerk of his left 
arm. Officers Leavelle and Combest transported Oswald to 
the^ jail office, perhaps by Carrying him, to protect him 
from the commotion in the basement. A doctor and an 
ambulance were summoned,. The doctor arrived quickly 
and was in the process of treating Oswald when the ambu- 
lance arrived. The ambulance arrived within approxi- 
mately five minutes of the time of the shot. Oswald died of 
“Hemorrhage, secondary to gunshot wound of the chest.” 

Mark Lane's Jack Ruby ** ' 

Most of Mark Lane's comments on Jack Ruby are found 
in Chapters 16 through 24 oiRush to Judgment. Lane does 
not assume there the burden of demonstrating any positive 
theory concerning the murder of Oswald. He is content to 
point out what he considers to be flaws in the Commission's 
procedures and conclusions. Reasoning from his belief that 
those involved in the investigation performed their duties 
incompetently, he assembles.^a body, of testimony that, 
standing alone, raises questions about certain findings of 
the Commission, (Only, later did Lane begin to direct accu- 
sations against the CIA and other federal officials. When he 
became a part of the Garrison, investigation in New Orleans, 
he became as vituperative as the district attorney himself.) 

Since the material is not tightly structured, no chapter- 
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vefciittal' can .bp attempted ’here, < Nevertheless, 
“#WP^g'exmoiQati.on^ bf Jjahe’s account will show, that 
h^fs'far:fr6m-fre(? 9||the;faults :he imputes to others. . 

f:pr- ; 0 > »*,:,< . • •. ’ 

^Implicitly informing all; the • pages i dealing 'with'. Jack 
Rubyjis a'.theory that he used his police contacts to avoid 
ciyil and criminal prosecution. In particular, one should 
nq£e Lanes- statement:; “Ruby was arrested eight times in 
.^&^^^|prrVi^t^]]jsip£ith» > hightclub, < regulations.';and' 
: ^WF^^inaliact^,tocIuding)actsiofcvioIence.»Accdrding 

to^.o^jjnissioii'Exhipit 1528^'he was not convicted once.” 10 
-attached ' excerpt fromcthe Commission s bio graphy 

• o^RuJjy^tahesbaf'more comprehensivdRview. 11 ; ; It /covers 
foj^rteen T.ears- ^'nd'/disclQses ' five suspensions of Ruby’s 
•U^iM0(^effi»Cviofetions. of the nightclub regulations, 
th|:mp5t> recent. In? 1961, .less ;.than two .years: before, the 
^^d^ts^assassination; The record reVeals'^twenty traf- 
'^^^W^^^hirteen-fyeMs.rwithisevensconvictions and 

-license;* Also 

flft^^ef^ght^ests. for;, various alleged criminal and 
qugsi-criminal matters, in three of which Ruby, posted a 
bond. In another, of the eight" arrests, Ruby was adjudi- 

. ^Certain* observations ’can- be made concerning this rec- 
Qrd.' Most obvious is that Lane has substantially misstated 
thejjfacts’ and their implication. Ruby was immune from 
j arrest nor.; conviction.- 1 . • ..... 

/J^^Ptlieriobsecvation ^might 'be ’ drawn from . ordinary 
.^^^^^^9B^'|a i m,%<^posed-.as they are ? of fallible 
^^^'.b^gs. are’capable of iminor acts 
bp>|ivQribsm, -Minor' favoritism - most commonly is inani* 
fested'to tKe ; issuance of traffic tickets. Normally, a police- 
rn.anTisjallowed a certain discretion over whether a sum- 
^OpsK^ll’-he given for a particular infraction. But Ruby, 

• wfl^'tbi0 < w<^^.Kave-v(s ! .:believe' had : the Dallas Police 

. • . -X,. 
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Department in his hip pocket, could not even escape re- 
ceiving twenty tickets in thirteen years, resulting in two 
long suspensions of his driving privileges and seven con- 
victions. 

Similarly, the five suspensions of his liquor license, in* 
dicate that his commercial activities were receiving' at 
least token scrutiny, and would appear to rebut Lane’s al- 
legations that Ruby was flagrantly violating the law with 
impunity. 

The remaining blemishes on Ruby’s record also seem to 
show a consistent pattern of prosecution, rather than the 
contrary. Ruby was certainly arrested. He may have been 
a law-breaking citizen. Nevertheless, that he was not con- 
victed in every case cannot be used to support an allega- 
tion that he was guaranteed freedom from police restraints 



Police Assistance? 

Because Lane feels that the police did not prosecute 
Ruby with full vigor for his previous infractions, he rea- 
sons that the latter’s presence in the basement may have 
resulted from the acquiescence or assistance of the Dallas 
police. He largely ignores the police testimony at the trial 
which was responsible for the death sentence. He ignores 
the implications of Ruby’s failure to accuse the police after 
the imposition of the death sentence. Why would Ruby 
remain silent if the police had aided and then double- 
crossed him? 

A Tip-off? Because of the news media, the proposed 
time of Oswald’s transfer (about 10:00 a.m.) was known 
to the public. 12 Ruby’s testimony indicates that he had 
actual notice of this time. 18 No telephone calls from a po- 
hceman to Ruby’s apartment could have informed Ruby 
of the later time, because Ruby was not at home after 
about 10:45, and no one (including Captain Fritz) could 
have known the precise time of the transfer until approxi- 
mately 11:15. 14 Since news of the impending transfer was 
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beingibroadcast contemporaneously,. Ruby had no need to 
obtain? formation f surreptitiously, (As a matter of fact, 
thereiist good reasomto.’beHeve that. when Ruby arrived in 
the area of the police station, he thought the transfer had 
already been made.*); v -J .*• ' 

i ^Police Acquiescence? ^ Lane relies exclusively on the 
testimony of one. N, J.: Daniels to show that Ruby s un- 
a^o^ed^presenqQvia-v}h,e>:basement was : a result of po- 
liqe^ acqiHescence. :1 f^anielS'Stated that a man, >whom, 4 he 
d&$cribed,< . wdked^jiirectljl -in front of Patrolman Vaughn, 
do'wn^the Maim Street ramp, and into the basement. Dan- 
iels; stated* that iVaijghn* was /looking in the man's direction 
at^ejtime#^ .• -ril •• '• • 

iPahieb' ^testimony contains > some * substantial, perhaps 
fatal,vdiscrepanQies.> : For example, his affidavits stated that 
the man was neither wearing nor carrying a hat, 17 but it is 
common knowledge, as evidenced by photographs, that 
Rpbyi,wore a bat; atvth^time : of the shooting. Daniels, 
thought-that^thfere^w'er^'lfour policemen N in Lieutenant 
Pierces car when^ it ascended the ramp. 18 In reality, there 
were only three. 19 ' 4 

^Even .more ;sub§tmtial is - Danieb's vacillation over the 
c^onologicaLsequence-iof^the -caris?: appearance < and the 
man's'-entxy . ■ The f affid avits > indicate that the man entered 
afeWririinuteififteP the car had exited. 20 In his testimony 
he\'origmally- said, ; with respect .to this sequence* -Tm not 
sure,^ but stated- that entry took place before the car came 
• » i; hfe again altered his story to 
rj ^CQ^cl^d^t^at^ after- the ca^had left. 23 

% 

that the. man whoni^he saw was Jack Ruby. ’• 

.v^Xt^cambe readily* appreciated that Daniebs testimony, 
events briefly des crib ed* .* app ears to be dubious. Two more 
f^tO{S^mtist?be^ considered' in assessing the import of his 

ri : investigators, . by •* examining videotapes, deter- 

\ nimech'thatonly fifty-five- seconds elapsed between the 
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car's appearance at the top of the ramp and the time of the 
fatal shot. 23 Twenty to twenty-five seconds are required for 
a person to descend the ramp at a walk. Therefore Daniebs 
testimony is not merely unsure: insofar as he concluded 
that the man entered a few minutes after the car's exit, it 
is false, because events could not physically have taken 
place in the manner which he describes. 

Second, Danieb was not the only person to testify con- 
cerning Ruby's entry. Ruby himself told Special Agent 
C. Ray Hall, in an interview, that he started down ; the 
ramp while Vaughn was watching for auto traffic and di- 
recting Pierce's car. 24 Kenneth Croy partially corroborates 
Ruby's story, because he claims to have seen Ruby at the 
base of the Main Street ramp before the shooting. 25 Wil- 
liam Newman claimed that he saw a man, whom he could 
not identify, walking down the ramp about one minute be- 
fore the shot was fired. 26 James Turner saw a man, whom 
he later discovered was Jack Ruby, descending the ramp 
immediately after the car left the jail basement. 27 He was 
positive in his identification. 28 

Standing alone, Danieb' testimony is vacillating and 
uncertain. Fortunately, it does not stand alone, but is ef- 
fectively refuted by more reliable witnesses, accepted by 
the Commission. 



The Testimony of Nancy Rich 

. Lane claims that the Commission minimized the close 
relationship between Ruby and many members of -the 
Dallas police force, 29 He considers Chief Gurry's* state- 
ment that “no more than 25 to 50 of Dallas' almost 1200 
policemen were acquainted with Ruby" to be the “ger- 
mane" portion of the Report's section on “Police Associa- 
tions.” 80 

That the Chief s estimate was not taken at face value by 
the Commission is indicated, first, by the sentence follow- 
ing it: “However, the reports of Ruby's employees and 
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acquaintances indicaterfhat Ruby’s police friendships were 
. far taore widespread than-those of the average citizen.” 81 
TheuChieFsspeculationis given similarly short shrift else* 
• 'where in. the Report: : !‘Although Chief . Curry’s estimate 
... thaO^ppxoxiinately 25 to, 50, of , the .1175 men in the Dallas 
t®}l^e Department : knew Ruby may be too conserva- 

:-v, ,. ; n, s 

■ iNancy. Perrin. Rich as . au* 

. . • had standing or- 

.^'5^J>^tQ^6i3{fi , ^8r4rliqUoi; ; !,toi'.ell? police;, ofBcers. who^came 
r iRane,Rgs-{^xi.ttenf entire 

^ "^^t^iCQ^ihip^^ra^^s.^estimony, hhribsbkground 
t iWinibe examined jn detail. 

• fcEarly. ; in .her. .testimony, 8 t Mrs. Rich gave Commission 
i >J|ttowey^HuRqrtva better from; Oscar. A.. Kistle, Chief Dep- 
ijflj^^JBteftiPtiAjtQCj.eyqQffiRaofamento.iRhe,' also* described 

•?y|^ .} • •. ,,, I...,.:-.' ,^y. ... 

A JiiP^ipniP^bitiRQ^*; yields.. the .inforpiatiqo,'that 
; ,1-Mr^Ri^ wo^lcj^orevp^ecisely bp; termed- an occasiQnal 
f ^ an investigator, 1 She volunteered, her.- serv- 

conviction of 

• W abortiomsto^ThQ^Depai-lnient -had . no interest in hiring 
/ her. i; 



; ^ Pohqe in Oakland, California,, by 

r t unsuccessfiil ' m^s^ endeavo^Wiile 

v.’hfrs, :RIcb|Claimed;ithat, the.Paldand .Police Department 
...had .furnished herewith a false police, record,” Lieutenant 
"E^rker^bfcthe Department .dpnied; this. 8 ?; After her failure 
X j^th^-ni^itclub. -Ifys. , ; Ricb ,had: had no , official dealings 
'Yj.t^itJie pepartment,' and was known there . as. "a screwr 
U’feud.vputty as afruitcake .” 39 
R?l’%repoft noted that Sergeant Dahl of the Oakland 
S^fet^i^lB^ipber.e.d' Mrs. ‘Rich’s . offering of . “fanciful 

: .woi^ai..plape, pre- 
“imretrospect/’ she was 
aotfonally unstable .” 40 ’ 
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Attorney^ Cy Victorson described Mrs. Rich, a former 
client, as a “habitual liar.” Her husband was no more com- 
plimentary. 

Mrs. Rich implicated Ruby in a plot whereby a group of 
conspirators planned to sell guns to a group in Cuba and 
evacuate refugees on the return trip (by boat). 41 

The impact of this testimony is weakened by the per- 
suasive evidence on Mrs. Rich’s lack of credibility. It is 
further debilitated by an FBI report on Dave Cherry, who 
was identified by Mrs. Rich as another of the conspirators; 
Cherry disclaimed any knowledge of the gun-running and 
described Mrs. Rich as “mentally deranged.” 42 
A polygraph examination given to Mrs. Rich on De- 
cember 5, 1963, was generally inconclusive because of her 
use of drugs, but the examiner felt able to state that he be- 
lieved the Cuban arms story was untrue. 48 The examiner 
also offered his opinion that the lady in question was suf- 
fering from “delusions of grandeur,” 

Lane states: “When the Commission found material 
disconcerting, it often handled it in one of two ways. It 
either minimized the importance of the. evidence ... or it 
challenged the probity of the witness.” 44 Concerning the 
first part of this statement, Mrs. Rich’s material was truly 
disconcerting; it bordered on the ludicrous. 

The Commission was entirely justified in omitting Mrs. 
Rich s testimony from the Report, especially since the tes- 
timony of other and superior witnesses was used on the 
nature of Ruby’s favors to policemen. 

The Report mentions those favors in two places. It 
notes: According to testimony from many sources, he 
[Ruby] gave free coffee at his clubs to many policemen 
while they were off duty.” 48 The Report also says, “Al- 
though there is considerable evidence that Ruby gave po- 
licemen reduced rates, declined to exact any cover charge 
from them, and gave them free coffee and soft drinks,’ this 
hospitality was not unusual for a Dallas nightclub opera- 
tor. 46 Nor would it have been unusual anywhere in thfe 
. country. 
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v>^$y„ at 1 the Carousel Club, testi- 

fied that policemeu ; in uniform stopped for coffee and that 
members of the vice squad were present regularly. He 
mentioned \that^police were among those who received a 
cut, rat;e onbeerA 7 .- Armstrong also revealed Ruby’s “fear” 
ofOfficer GiImore,'a; “strict” vice squad member, 48 
^QeoTge/ Senator, sRuby 1 s^QQnpnate and occasional em- 
ployee's aid that iwhen-’ police! came to inspect, “Jack al- 
ways offered them a coffee, /.asked them if they wanted 
coffee;: a. SevehrUp’ or : a.- npJce.H? Senator testified that po- 
licemen.. who visited? the - club, socially did not have to pay 
the entrance- fee,- apd. he^oorroborated Armstrong' s testi- 
.i^pWWricei^ing M9.fcut:^e ( pxice of forty, cents on beer 
andrifljtheripjiyileged . perspi^d?;:’Rnby,-him- 
?Jviiv.er/of \coypr, charges T and > the lower 
Ourtte Layeme Grafard, a handyman em- 
added that the usual 
$ oentSi.% alsp : menUoned: that/ the 

epL ? tix.e>r ^weiirplori 

'duty^Sexgeantj^ Pullnianfy and- Jean 

I3ybn$ 5 each .confirmed this ; testimony. 

Commission wisely decided to rely on the internally 
<#^is|pnt^ reliable.; witnesses 

ra^er ttian upoj£ that .of-io^e ‘witness with a deserved repu- 
ta|on^;for?mnbridle4 : prevarication. .She ..is .Lanes only 
spnrc£ for> the /hard : hquor^. theory and .the. “gun-running” 
theory; (Although-Hugh! Smith, a Dallas policeman, told 
of? gift? of -hard liquor, 1 ^ he -sMd nothing about the serving 
‘ ati^©;'clubv*)‘^^ » • ; 'r • •• . 

>k* j ' V 

' . Jack. Ruby's Testimony 

.jm • j ~ •’ -O . ... ' 

selected 

ip^rd.opsSp.f theTrecordlthat' Lane quotes,: are -accurate, if 
®1^9%^ext, andlk reading of the testimony in its en- 
.^^.is^.eqessary for .an evaluation of its content. 
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Given a full reading, and with proper perspective, a 
prima facie case develops for a theory that Ruby was men- 
tally incompetent when he testified. He himself seemed 
to be aware that the natural import of his vocalizing would 
permit such an inference: “Do I sound dramatic? Off the 
beam?” “. . . and I am not a crackpot. . . .” “Do I sound 
sober enough to you as I say this?” 57 In this light, it would 
seem that one could readily discount Rubys expressed 
fears for his safety and his hints at a conspiracy endan- 
gering the lives of the members of his family. 58 In addi- 
tion, the Commission was in the most favorable position 
to assess Ruby’s credibility, for it alone had the opportu- 
nity to observe his demeanor and hear his voice. In such 
circumstances it is usual for the reviewer to give some 
deference to the opinion of the ;f act-finder. !• 

An examination of other testimony, given chronologi-. 
cally before Ruby’s, indicates a substantial quantum of 
evidence showing not . only that he was incompetent, but 
that his delusions were similar in quality to those that can 
be observed from the record. 

Hyman Rubenstein, Jack’s brother, discussed a Decem- 
ber, 1963, visit with Jack: “Jack looked good, but he didn’t 
act right. He looked disturbed to me.” “He was worried 
more about the. dogs than he was about anybody else.” 
“You know, there was no logic there.” 59 

Eva Grant stated in response to a question asking her 
opinion of Jack’s condition; “I think he is mentally de- 
ranged. . ” 50 

Sam Ruby’s contacts with Jack in December, 1963, led 
him to a conclusion similar to those of his brother and sis- 
ter. 51 

Even more corroborative evidence exists to indicate that 
Ruby was suffering from delusions, and it goes beyond any 
judgment derived from merely reading Ruby’s entire tes- 
timony or even an opinion formed in deference to the 
superior position of the trier of fact. Those furnishing the 
evidence are members of a class that would be most sensi- 
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tive-to 'any major-personality: changes in Jack Ruby, since 
asra* group /and individually they had known him well for 
his entire 'life. > • 

^L^^cbmplains ‘that the;, presence of Sheriff Decker, 
I)isfflct ^ttbmey^Bbmej’ ahdrDeputy Storey might' have 
i^bit^ Ruby in^fiilly ifcclc^ingjthe bnth. f , 2 If such were 
theiWe, ftRuby:?did not object. Indeed, when Sheriff 
Decker offered to withdraw Ids men, Ruby declined the 
offers 8 One can only contemplate Lanes reaction, and 
that .o£ the public generally, had Ruby, left unguarded, 
attacked Chief Justic 3 a W arrem or anyone else. 
^'The^e^can be no sound defense;, of the Commissions 
refi&alvto- bring. Jacki>Ruby.' to . Washington,” Lane says. 84 
Nei&erj^itit be $Lown thatfahyxonceivable utility would 

^ he'vdiou^tidLi Chief 

man, but so naive* 

W^en>had iIoaned Ruby his ; glasses during the interroga- 
tion^ 'Unlike others,- the Chief justice had Ruby s full 
confidence. : • . t 

.ftdsfc x&fofi : *•>*% ...» . 

hVr^fM -;v?- !••• 

Meeting 

'j irjt«u t ';i^v 



. W* 




andOfficerJ.D. tTippit in Ruby’s club on November 4, 
1963^/Then he' compares the available testimony and the 
Goni3^sion ? s ; conclusion.^^ i ; i; 

presence at the Carousel Club, 

Lf .n i-- n.* tj_ at . a r. t. 




hh^e^^owhether fhe^ had v eyer •' seen him before, 

>rff p<zffiVa fflirriv Infflrl a vff - wlifpVi cf-nf-pc nnlv fVmf 
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confused Weissman with someone else. 60 Karen Carlin 
( Little Lynn”) indicated that she had never seen either 
Tippit or Weissman talking to Ruby before the assassina- 
tion, She further stated that a person vaguely resembling 
Weissman had worked at the Carousel after November 
24, 1963 (when Ruby was already in custody). 70 

Bruce Carlin, Karen Carlin, and Larry Crafard are the 
only witnesses that Lane can muster to prove Weissman s 
presence at such a meeting. Their recollections are dubi- 
ous at best and contrary at worst. 

Weissman himself testified that he had never met Ruby 
and that he had never been in the Carousel. 71 Ruby testi- 
fied that he knew an Officer Tippit, but not the one who 
was killed. 72 There were several Tippits on the police 
force. Lane himself was the Commission’s source for the 
rumor concerning the alleged meeting. 78 Despite the most 
urgent request of the Chief Justice and the tremendous 
importance of the matter, he would reveal neither his 
source nor the ultimate source. In the absence of corrobo- 
rative testimony, and in the presence of some that con- 
flicted, the Commission could not rely on Lanes professed 
beliefs. 

The strongest witness that Lane offers to indicate that 
Ruby and Tippit were acquainted is Harold Williams. 74 
It is impossible to assess his credibility because no men- 
tion of him is made by the Commission in its Report or in 
the supplementary volumes. Nevertheless, even if Ruby 
was in fact acquainted with the Tippit who was slain, the 
question of the meeting remains a matter of speculation, 
with little if anything to support it. And it would not prove, 
or tend to prove, that Ruby had anything to do with his 
slaying, i 



Ruby’s Activities before the Shooting 

■ • • , > . . 
The Warren Report undertakes to catalogue Ruby s acr 
tivities from November 21 to November 24,.1903. 7e Lane 
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tries to read a conspiratorial impdrt into these'activities, 76 
The finding that Ruby, on November 21, "had visited 
•vyi.%aypuj)g ladycwho.was: job hunting in Dallas” 77 is at- 

correctly 
was driven by Ruby 
tPJitte^QfficoJofKLamar. HuntJ-Miss Trammebalso stated, 
towey^fthat Ruby did not Jcnow Hunt J 8 . ••• 

% iU&ty atterdptto.'place Ruby at : the : scene oft the assassina- 

tio’nfis'inade byiRaueiwHeftbie; notes that ; Don . Campbell! 0 

lasts saw: Ruby 'at the newspaper office at 12:25 (where, 
beyond’doubt, he was at the moment of the Presidents 
fataliinjury.); and Johp-Ne\vman sl did not subsequently see 
Ruby? until j 12 :45;!?P|yhether>ifciwould be- possible for a 
person ; tp.;be.mti^^^ office- at >12:25 and 12:40 

an'd^tffilbeAobseryedl.atithe^scene of th<?: assassination; is 
Ifighly i'pr oblematical,- Jf no t : impossible. It Is sunders tand- 
ablelthat the Commission did not mention the theoretical 
possibility .! 8 -stf $.• ; r .. . 
V^iptotia. Adams iis idtediby Lane as a witness to Ruby’s 
presehce-%tthe:scene ; of-.the;assassination. 8 !:Her' only com- 
menfiwaa that the man she saw looked “very similar” to 
Ruby. 85 Her testimony indicated that the man she saw was 

fifteen minutes, 

wmc&i^c^ time' that Ruby could have 

sp,enfcthere;in;ordpr«-to>retum to-the:newspaper office on 

time.#, 

ri -.Jean Hill testified that a man whom she saw near the 
scene looked a lot like” Ruby. 87 She admitted, however, 
that'the man she observed, "could have been smaller” than 
Ruby, and': wheny asked whether she felt the man was 
ij? don't .-know;’** / .***.<. : 

f . Lane attacks the Commission’s finding that Ruby was 
nbts.at Parkland Memorial Hospital. 80 The Report shows 
ne TOi ^o%e, y nta. after one 
Q’clq<^^dith‘at he had returned tb.the Carousel Club by 
ll:45,^3Tre ’period in whichiRuby could' have been at the 
hospital was .thus slight, but'it is a bare possibility, and 
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there is one perhaps credible witness, newspaper reporter 
Seth Kantor, 81 whom the Report discounts. 82 Another wit- 
ness, Mrs. Wilma Tice, testified that she saw Ruby at the 
hospital, but her credibility was not so strong as t h at of 
Kantor. 88 

Lane’s suggestion 84 that mysterious reasons lie behind 
Larry Crafard’s disappearance on the morning of Oswald’s 
slaying is rebutted by the Commission: 

After Oswald was shot, FBI agents obtained from the Carousel 
Club an unmailed letter drafted by Crafard to a relative in 
Michigan at least a week before the assassination. The letter 
revealed that he was considering leaving Dallas at that time, On 
November 17 , Crafard, who had been receiving only room, 
board, and incidental expenses, told Ruby that he wanted to 
stop working for him; however, Crafard agreed to remain when 
Ruby promised a salary. 88 

A bit of Wanda Helmick’s testimony is accurately re- 
produced by Lane, 08 describing a phone call from Ruby to 
his friend, and financier, and associate Paul, which Mrs. 
Helmick overheard in her capacity as carhop in Paul’s 
restaurant. 87 Lane neglects to mention, however, that 
Paul, while conceding that Ruby called him, flatly denied 
the substance of her allegations about the gun and his ap- 
praisal of Ruby’s mental state. 88 Lane’s technique, as we 
have observed, is to accept the less reliable witnesses if 
what they say can be distorted into an attack upon the 
Warren Report. He then rejects even the best Commission 
witnesses. 



Dallas Aftermath 

Witnesses whose testimony seems to Lane to contain a 
mysterious content are given the highest degree of consid- 
eration by him. Wilma Tice is no exception. The thought 
that she may have been threatened causes him to become 
quite solicitous. 88 Contrary to his assertions that the Com- 
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Mrs. Tice had Been 

threatened; A Counsel ejcpressly; asked Mrs.- Tice . about 
thr^^and'ireceiYed, a disclaimer from her . 100 
( Bane mentions four witnesses who, to him , cast doubt 
pn j the (finding that Oswald murdered Tippit . 101 
br.'iVarreni, Reynolds;,, however,; ; positively identified . the 
ni^^^jsa^oujffierson Boulevard as . Oswald . 102 , 

Jjj tn^yis' state^m his (affidavit that he would hesitate 
to |den)^fy, the man he saw as Oswald , 108 but he did note 
^ 5SS: a j^ u |»t^ years old. 1 ?* At the time, 
Eyen if Lewis ccjul(|. not 
s ,t^ sa^/‘ 0 swald, he stated vdth im- 



«m* 55 t0 what 

:^ 5 ; 5 ' *• - •• 

,/Jk the man he had 

seep,' as ; Oswald, .basedoipon photographs shown him by 
FBi. agents on August 26, 1964. 105 V 
•' J ^FQjdTlussell'als^positiyely, identified the. man he saw 

.&:% W** •• .. ‘ 

23, 1964, 10T A po- 

m$e<hby y ^ ancy ,J ane Mooney) d ? 8 

E^diclaim? that Jdjss -Mooney .worked as a stripper -in 
l|n^’s^ltib. pid, bints, as (Joes, Penn Jones, Jr., that her 
subsequent! self-hanging and Reynold's shooting may have 
%^/.?ffetei,!^i^j^asdiiation. 1# * One affiant, Patsy 
Statedjthat .Miss (Mooney had told her she had 
rO^si^.eh 1 1 ® , That, is ,the ,pnly evidence that 
W^^ififldj.bnt the 'Commission stated that it had no evi- 
aeppe that Mooney had worked for Ruby . 111 




slajipg,, because tane relies on his personal interview of 

; Qorrecjt , in!- his assessment that Amos Euins 118 
^^tH^ble.'.to testify with certainty about the race of the 
sa\y, and he. is, correct in stating that Euins 
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altered his views on this point from what had. appeared in 
his affidavit . 114 We cannot evaluate the truth of the allega- 
tion that Euins had been threatened because the report of 
the threats appears in an unsupported newspaper ac- 
count . 118 

In any event, none of these things even begins to prove 
any connection between Ruby and the slaying of Tippit. 

George Senator’s testimony shows that he did call at- 
torney Martin before he learned that it was Ruby who did 
the shooting of Oswald , 114 as Lane says . 117 Senator said 
that he called Martin as a friend.” 11 ® This would seem 
reasonable, Lane’s insinuations notwithstanding. 11 * Insin- 
uation is no substitute for facts. 



Cuban Overtones 

Ruby, in an interview on December 21 , 1983, told Spe- 
cial Agent Alfred Neely that he attempted to contact a 
man concerning the sale of Jeeps to Castro. Police deter- 
mined that the man was probably Robert McKeowu . 120 
The attempted communication took place in the late, fif- 
ties, and apparently nothing resulted from it . 141 
u Tfi® other principal whom Lane names as one of Ruby’s, 
“international connections” is Lewis J, McWillie . 123 The 
Report’s summation of the Ruby-McWillie relationship is: 

In September, 1959, Ruby traveled to Havana as a guest of a 
close friend and known gambler, Lewis J. McWillie. Both Ruby 
and McWillie state the trip was purely social. In January, 1961, 
McWillie left Cuba with strong feelings of hostility toward the 
Castro regime. In early 1963, Ruby purchased a pistol which he 
shipped to McWillie in Nevada, but McWillie did not accept 
the package. The Commission has found no evidence that 
McWillie has engaged in any activities since leaving Cuba that 
are related to pro- or anti-Castro political movements or that he 
was involved in Ruby’s abortive Jeep transaction. 138 

Lane tries to link Ruby, McKeown, and McWillie in 
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, McWillie told • an FBI agent that 
Rijby^was ^apolitical*’ ' and^had no* connection with po- 
litical ? figures - in Guba.^5 Thus Ruby’s unsuccessful at- 
tempt to^do -business with ? McKeown in the late- fifties and 
his social visit* to Havana with McWillie are unrelated, 
one : tb f the other, and to the assassination of Oswald. There 
is no>persuasive evidence to the contrary. 

: *The. whole situation troubled Ruby himself, who did not 




;The. 



•drawn^by the^unilh: ormedbr malicious. 

‘-lb.-: i : * 



’ary Report’ 



j 

Lane quotes u<l amemorandum from the Commission to 
the CIA: “It is possible that Ruby could have been utilized 
by a politically ^motivated group either upon the promise 




m'eht^doe^not describeiitself ; in ihat manner. 129 It is la- 
beled only as a "memorandum” of "pertinent information.” 
-an^sfa of-toimemor^dum reveals that it is essen- 

rather than the result of 
J one, 18 ^The'-membrahdum' lists‘possible avenues for inves- 
.of were subsequently closed by the 
^h^sses.; (For example, a suggestion that 
Vegas.gambling com- 

'miinifvv;TirnvPnlrn.nA : : 



• J c*' v ■ : Fy* tr ' cimuutu y icjjuli ana ai>- 

5^^ii^tj5jad, gujte ^a^tously, that a search of its own 
fijff rpyealed no ey^dence^that Ruby and Oswald were 
• ‘ jgt T o th^contrary, the CIA was not re- 

quested'tO'inv^stiga^e anything except its.pwn files. Chief 
Counsel Ra nkin ’s letter, which requested information, 
'nierely^aslced 'the CIA tO '*- submit to the Commission any 
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information contained in your files regarding the matters 
covered in the memorandum, as well as any other analyses 
by your representatives which you believe might be useful 
to the Commission.” 188 

As one looks into the progression of critics of the Warren 
Report, one finds that first they seize upon those areas in 
which questions may be asked. Propounding these ques- 
tions with a solemn wink, they then proceed to make i cer- 
tainties of uncertainties. They no longer ask questions; 
they make charges — the less provable the charge, the 
more assured the manner of charging. Such judgments we 
are asked to accept in place of those pronounced, in mea- 
sured terms, by the Warren Commission. What, then, are 
we to make of Lane’s performance? Is it so free of fault or 
so full of error that one must wholly agree or disagree with 
the conclusions? 

Judging solely by the correctness of his quotations or 
the accuracy of the citations of sources, Lane does not al- 
ways meet respectable standards. Sometimes he quotes ac- 
curately; sometimes he omits highly pertinent language; 
often his citations are not to the point or persuasive. The 
vast number of references are the fajade, not the reality, 
of scholarship. In many respects, he falls short of what 
might be considered the ideal, an. ideal moreover that he 
explicitly demands of others. He is highly selective in 
choosing his sources and in crediting those whom he will 
believe, tq the exclusion of others, Men will disagree, not 
only about the interpretation of data, but also about the 
data itself, and if reasonable men may differ, it is unfair— 
if not entirely outrageous— to look always behind the dif- 
ferences to find dastardly motivations. For all Lane’s im- 
plications of conspiracy, criminal activity on the part of 
Jack Ruby, and profound secrets that could have been 
uncovered had it not been for the perverse blindness and 
incompetence of the Warren Commission and its staff, 
Lane has produced— nothing substantial. 
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was a conspiracy ; in 
^H^ijBubyipartidp^ed; or discovered any member of it, 
iri*nearly five years of- personal investigation. Although he 
continues to pursue the theory, he has got less near the 
truth than the Warren Commission. 



/The. pursuit of.- "the truth” by Lane and others is but a 
manifestation of; q,; bent of mind, an inclination- that is both 
desijrable and regrettable. -The quest for truth has been 
th^Jife^iwork ofdnvptigatorswho have contributed most 
tQ imankind, -but 4fahas alsoibeen the motivating force of 
th'os_^\yhoihavei acteditOi fins trate - diversity, of opinion ' and 
belief, dTor ;Lane>and|the rest, the quest is not for truth in 
the^hui^an; experience,- but i truth [ absolute and unchange- 
able,^ certainty now and forever. 

•i. : Surely, in< dealing with the . problems arising from the 
assassination of -President Kennedy and its.i aftermath, one 
must constantly iask, Is this , true? But as Pilate knew, the 
t^t^iis&potypasyifbjidetect ,or;to accept, because the. very 
mea nin g of? the ;Word ‘is : no tas; clear as one might assume. 
Truth vmay? be : simply defined , as "evidence sufficient to 
establish a thing as true, or to produce belief in its truth.” 184 
Qf course^such^ ^definition does; not include certainty, for 
theiwery>good re^gnithat few things are certain. As a 
standard casebook omevidence suggests in discussing the 
problem of proof : • r. - 



^aae now an ey en o ccurr e d. ; Jume is irreversible?, events 

^i‘ certaint y about what hap- 
%t'tte tii’e^s .conclusions be based on 
prpbjM^^ ‘theni : 'is acceptance of the fact 

Aatthe^resiilts of ^adjudication are imperfect, that the rules 
P, r ?g^atic J attempt to come. as reasonably close to 
the trutfi^s’ the. law's resources' permit. 185 
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a jury concludes; and the jury’s verdict may be set aside 
through the protracted and complex processes of the law. 

If we speculate about police involvement with Ruby, 
for example, and the speculation shows no reasonable 
suggestions of conspiracy, there is greater probability 
about the truth than would be present in a formal ad- 
judication by a court of lack of guilt. What we call moral 
certainty means more than any verdict. 

What we are dealing with should be called a question 
of "probable opinion.” Bertrand Russel] deals with it in 
this fashion: 

In regard to probable opinion, we can derive great assistance 
from coherence, which we rejected as the definition of truth, but 
may often use as a criterion, A body of individually probable 
opinions, if they are mutually coherent, become more probable 
than any one of them would be individually. It is in this way 
that many scientific hypotheses acquire their probability. They 
fit into a coherent system of probable opinions, and thus become 

more probable than they would be in isolation But this test, 

though it increases probability where it is successful, never 
gives absolute certainty, unless there is certainty already at 
some point in the coherent system. Thus the mere organization 
of probable opinion will, never, by itself, transform it into 
indubitable knowledge. 180 

Thus the coherence of all facets of the accepted view of 
what happened in Dallas during the tragic week-end 1 of 
November 22, 1963, particularly Ruby s activities, strength- 
ens the probability of truth, In applying this passage from 
Russell to the entire assassination, it might be said that 
the coherency of the Warren Report suggests truth, that 
it may not be indubitable knowledge, but that the proba- 
ble lack of coherency of "conspiracy” views suggests the 
lack of truth in such alternatives. 

I have intentionally selected Bertrand Russell as a prime 
source for my hypothesis because Russell is one of the 
most vigorous critics of the Warren Report and, indeed, 
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of all views and personalities of the American Establish- 
ment. -When the Warren Report was first released, Rus- 
sell instantly poured vitriol on it, before he could have 
read it This proves again the subjective nature of truth. 
“Iibelieve, therefore it is true.” Was it not St Paul who 
said that “faith is the evidence for things not seen?” 

The : assassination of a political leader, whatever the 
intention of the assassin,_is a political act, for the conse- 
quence? are politicals As events have shown, no citizen can 
remain: unaffected. Jt is natural then that people should 
look behind the act j of assassination to motive and' intent 
and make the mental leap, in the absence of absolute truth, 
fo^ertain^ in thipgs unseen, to conspiracies and plots. An 
earh^r^epi^ode in American history, of might-have-beens 
anj$lil^ 'is^nstftictive; 

* :• » • ’• 

• • . 

THE^AsSASSINAflON' OF LINCOLN 

' '<»vX ‘ V *'• r*. • 

; • Oil the evening of April/ 14, 1865, General and Mrs. 
Ulysse^Si 1 Grant 'were to have accompanied President and 
Mrs; Lincoln to Fords Theatre in Washington, D.C., for 
a performance of Our American Cousin. The President 
himself “had urged the great military hero to attend, and 
the.: invitation had been qualifiedly accepted. The news- 
papers': were notified, and advertisements announced an 
event that was certain to augment theatre attendance on 
what was normally a bad night’ Good Friday. • 
v Quite; suddenly, the Grants begged off attending the 
theatre, excusing themselves by saying that it was neces- 
sary for them to return to their home in Burlington, New 
Jersey, ; to see their children. Had the Grants remained in 
Washington and gone to the theatre with the President and 
l^,Jady>:the Generals armed orderly and perhaps others 
keen on guard outside the presidential box, 

. . Neither, John Wilkes Booth 

rior#^ or/ dangerous person could 

theplhavejgot within range of the President. With so many 
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eyes on the hero of the day, it was unlikely that anyone 
would attempt the life of the President or get away with it. 
With the Grants elsewhere, the Lincolns had to make last- 
minute, less satisfactory arrangements for the evening. The 
result was disaster and martyrdom. 

Students generally pass by this great “if' of history. In 
every event there are imponderables, and it sometimes 
seems the game of a child, not that of a scholar, to speculate 
over them. Dr. Otto Eisenschiml was the great exception. 
This enormously interesting man of the widest interests — 
chemist, businessman, historian, musician, baseball fan, 
and intellectual adventurer — was deeply absorbed in all 
aspects of the Civil War, initially because his father had 
been a captain at the battle of Shiloh. Dr. Eisenschiml 
probed deeply into the discourtesy of the Grants and found 
that their withdrawal was not as simple as had been 
assumed. With his usual thoroughness and imaginative 
resourcefulness, he determined the manner in which the 
Grants would have journeyed to Burlington. To do this, he 
dug up old railroad timetables and found, to his bewilder- 
ment, that the Grants had gained only discomfort by going 
at night. They had to travel in an ordinary coach and to 
transfer twice at very bad hours. If they had taken the 
morning train, they could have gone with the Lincolns to 
the theatre and still have seen the children at Burlington 
in the early afternoon. Surely the General, with all the 
available information at his disposal, knew this., What was 
the meaning of it? 

Dr. Eisenschiml asked other questions as he delved 
further. Who, during that night of April 14, 1865, had 
tampered with the telegraph lines leading out of Wash- 
ington, impeding communication when it was most neces- 
sary? Why did Secretary of War Stanton, on the flimsiest of 
excuses, refuse his Commander in Chief the company of 
the extraordinarily strong and alert Major Eckert? Why, 
instead, was an utterly incompetent and scatterbrained 
bodyguard placed at the presidential box, a man who went 
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to a nearby saloon, leaving the box unguarded? Why was 
this man not punished, or even closely questioned, for his 
gross negligence? 

“Perhaps the most serious reproach against historical 
writers,” Dr. Eisenschiml concluded, “is not that they have 
lefysuqh questions iunanswered, but [that] they failed to 

.anthem;? i< 

s Dr.. Eisenschiml did ask these and many other questions. 
He! devoted many years and much money to amazing re- 
search and provocative writing on the subject. He did not 
rush into print to capture headlines or catch pennies. He 
:.- wa?; patient, scholarly? objective, nonaccusatory, even when 
: . he appeared 'to have^themost damaging evidence against 
if^^ ; ^ ^°th ; highi;and low places. Ultimately, he pub- 
; historicallcjassic, Why Was Lincoln Murdered?, 

two’lesser books omthe theme. In the Shadow of Lincolns 
Death s The Case of A. L.—, Aged 56, and several 
articles; J; . . . 

• Anyone who wants to consider, in perspective, the 
severely critical contributions of Mark Lane and others to 
the- study of the latest presidential assassination should 
peruse Dr,; Eisenschiml’s writings. I do not want to labor 
the matterj. but- it is appropriate to highlight, briefly, a 
few of die points made by the great student of the Lincoln 

assassination- and to-' supplement them by other material. 
j>Take ,^gain,the -matter of the criminally negligent presi- 
dential guard, John F. Parker. He was a veteran member 
of the Metropolitan Police Force of Washington, detailed 
for such duty. He was to be armed with a Colt revolver 
and to stand at the entrance to the box at Ford’s Theatre, 

. v^S 5 ^^?B? ^?pthonfeed. person -to enter it and protect- 

Hazards, • 

Stationing of Parker; at -the presidential'.box was 
’I^ftjtratil.that time no President of the 
but threats had 
momentof his election 
. through- nearby Baltimore in un- 
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seemly fashion on. his way to his inauguration — and there 
had been information leading to the belief that there were 
abduction plots and even plans to Idllhim. He, like Ken- 
nedy almost a century later, dwelt upon the death of Presi- 
dents. Washington was filled with dissidents of all- kinds, 
from disappointed job-seekers to outraged secessionists. 
Common sense should have dictated the best possible 
protection for the President. Parker had earlier been 
charged with conduct unbecoming an officer; the use of 
violent, coarse, and insolent language; loafing and sleeping 
while on duty; insubordination; willful violation of the 
rules and regulations; intoxication; visiting a house of pros- 
titution for as long as five weeks at one stretch; firing a 
pistol through a window while there; refusal to restrain 
some disorderly Negroes; and the like. Yet, on April 3 , 
1865, only eleven days before the assassination, a request 
was made on his behalf that he be excused from the war- 
time draft, taken off his usual beat, and detailed for- presi- 
dential duty at the Executive Mansion. This request was 
made by Mrs. Lincoln, for reasons that have never been 
determined. The documentation, in her own handwriting, 
was found by Dr. Eisenschiml many years later, when he 
purchased the papers of the Civil War provost marshal of 
the District of Columbia. Parker went out for a drink or two 
at the very time when he was supposed to be at the presi- 
dential box, so that Booth was able to enter it, unmolested, 
and to shoot Lincoln. Mark Lane and others would have 
made much of any similar episode in connection with 
President Kennedy’s assassination and its aftermath; they 
have made even more of lesser incidents. The Dallas police 
certainly took infinitely more precautions than did the 
District, of Columbia authorities, and yet there was a sim- 
ilar series of disasters. Destiny does not respect blue coats 
in the plans of men. 

Did the disgraceful Parker business indicate that there 
was a conspiracy to kill Lincoln, and others? Parker re- 
mained on the police force, seemingly protected, as long 
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as Secretary* of War 'Stanton was in office. When Stanton 
was^at^last* ousted by Lincoln's long-suffering successor 




w 



e^te8J^Uhtil'rediscdvered : by Dr, Eisenschiml, he passed 
into^oblivion. r. * ... 

- TherO are conspiracies and conspiracies. Lincoln's slayer,’ 
John- Wilkes ’Booth, -was part of a conspiracy, we know. It 
included*'an assortment of odd-human beings, none of them,’ 
$o {far -as is known wjth' any 'certainty, in high public posi- 
tion, ^although Stantpir charged the Confederate leaders, 
from President Jefferson Davis down, with complicity. In 




slayihgrS ecr e t ary of Stated e war d and possibly Vice-Presi ; 
dent^AndrewiJohh failed (except for Lew# 



: 




Lincoln shortly after the event, but did not make his name 
public until* 3 : 00 x.m. > the next day: that while it wasivir- 

11 ■ . r r. i . . * - 



crnLi Vi uvviu b • ruic >■ was not pu Diisnea mere until 
three days later; thafr v every road out of Washingto^jii^||^.- 
been barred except the very road the assassin * was^liQke^ • 

takejt thatr no* troops'Were - sent in immediate*' 

Boo^ -and' Herold; hi^»ybuhg : associate, even^thou^^i^^^^f 
War Department; knew they had crossed the -AnabbVti N ^P^ r:,; ’* 
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Bridge and were racing away; that, in fact, when an officer 
asked for cavalry horses so that he might pursue, them, he 
was refused; that news of the assassination was .published 
in widely separated places before it had occurred; that it 
appeared — to go to an even more basic fact— that the war 
was not permitted to be won by Stanton until it was certain 
that slavery would be abolished and the Black: Republicans 
could take over. There was much more besides. Yet Dr. 
Eisenschiml, not being a Mark Lane, very carefully pointed 
out that the logical inference that Stanton and his Black 
Republican associates were responsible for Lincoln’s death 
has not a scrap of positive evidence to support it. This dark 
conjecture still haunts American history and holds les- 
sons: for, those who speculate wildly over the Kennedy 
assassination. ... •, ; , . , . 1 

It would seem that there is no mystery about the actual 
shooting of Lincoln by Booth, regardless of any other aspect 
of the case. True, nobody actually saw Booth discharge the 
gun; but he was seen in the presidential box at the , theatre 
that night. He had jumped from the box to the stage, pro- 
claiming "Sic semper tyrannisl” He had fled from the 
theatre and from Washington. He had proclaimed and be- 
lieved himself the assassin. Why, then, should there be 

any question about the matter? ; 

The direction of the shot, as observed by those who first 
saw the dying President, seemed to make it impossible that 
the fatal injury could have been inflicted by someone inside 
the theatre box. Booth, standing at the door to the box 
saw only the right profile of Lincoln. But the bullet had 
entered the left side, not the right side, of Lincoln’s head, 
the side that Booth could not have seenl And the bullet, 
entering below the ear, had coursed upward in the head! 
This would indicate, almost conclusively, that Lincoln 
must have been shot by someone in the audience, and not 
by Booth; But no such person had been seen, and it. was 
inconceivable that he would have been unobserved by the 
throng. 
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j; J tktetrae^ that~very.rf ew people were aware of these 
stxaneei^tSfa^theitiine^ OneWashington newspaper re- 
poAeriekplained^the^matter ; in a^ wapthatdidmot truly 
expl^n^Her:thought that Booth had contorted his body 
before&shooting^ the 'President, 1 as if to create a mystery 
wheremone- was necessary. He ; said that Booth had leaned 
over the'railing of the box, "with the elbowof his right arm 
out of the box; His left hand on the balustrade,” and in that 
unnatural'^position; had | used" *his gun with deadly effect. 
Bii^thiS^explanation-didnot satisfy even the reporter. Most 
peoplef ^including l thoserlnVthe' audience, « simply assumed 
thaktKefaffl right side and did not 

credit^ any* report’ that' it i wasvon ; the > left. Dr. Eisenschiml 
presentedf-the answer ^tO ' this -riddle, as to many others. It 
was ‘Supplied ^ through x James P. Ferguson, a restaurant 
keepe^a" boyhood -friend^ of :■ Giants,- who had gone to the 
th^tre^td-'see^the'great generdjmot the President; jHe had 
never. -let ► the presidential boxcout of view.' He ■ saw Booth 
enterAhe 'bdxj'he saw the flash of the pistol; and he, alone 
itTse^medfrob's erved ^ Lincoln^ every moment. As Ferguson 
totd*itfta^ attention’ was 

a^aoted^by someTdist^^ theatre. ^Pulling ‘.the 

curtain^ b&the r box -aside; ^Lincoln - turned ^ his head ; toward 
the ‘ center 1 of the theatre and 'looked down, in a rather 
■c^nt6^0m^erS It Wasi at^this^moment that Booth fired. 
Thus thehuUet stru on the left side while 

i^wasvtwisted sharply^ fo one^side, and die: course of the 
buliet f Was upward -in* Lincoln's head. Had Ferguson not 
bbseived^ttiese^things/'there would have remained a mys- 
teiy* ^^t^pHgiie ? serious j students^and crackpots as well. 
;wGne'm\^bTemember- that^mysteries often have ordinary 
e^l^at!6|is ^nd- are/nbt necessarily cohspiratoriabin- na- 
t&e? fc as :‘lome'( would^ believe .' ^As * Hugh’ Kingsmill,-- an 
Eriglish ^writer, once observed, it is as much a form of 
gullibility to believe nothing as to believe everything. 

: ^lThere^were'’other- qu arising from Lincoln's au- 

topsyl/W^ did the 1 bullet take? Was it straight- 

forward, or did it plow diagonally through the President s 
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head? The doctors disagreed; but that was not the reason 
the patient died. The best modem medical opinion, as 
Dr. Eisenschiml has pointed out, and it is only an opinion, 
inclines toward the conclusion that the bullet took a diag- 
onal course and stopped behind the right eye. 

The autopsy showed that the upper bones of both eye- 
sockets of the slain President had been completely demol- 
ished; the plates were splintered in numerous places. These 
broken fragments pointed toward the inside of Lincolns 
head, the opposite direction to that in which the Booth 
bullet had traveled. Examination showed that the bullet, 
arrested in its course, did not cause the destruction; it had 
not pierced the membrane separating the brain from the 
eye sockets. The bullet was unlike modem bullets. One 
could only seek expert testimony for tentative explanation; 
one could not be sure. The best opinion is that the low 
velocity of Booth's bullet, its relatively heavy weight, its 
having been fired at close range, these tended to produce a 
sudden highly forceful impact, as a result of which the 
eye sockets were shattered and the orbital plates broken 
down. Similar explanations may someday be found for the 
so-called mysteries of the Kennedy autopsy. 

At exactly what time did the Lincoln shooting take 
place? The newspapers printed widely conflicting ac- 
counts. The many persons present at Ford’s Theatre were 
apparently too shocked, or too careless, to look at their 
watches. Did Booth really shout “Sic semper tyrannis” as 
he jumped to the stage from the presidential box? Did he 
then explain, “The South is avenged”? How long was the 
jump to the stage? Did he walk erect or did he limp as 
rushed to the rear door of the stage? No two persons 
seemed to have the same answers to these and other ques- 
tions. Some of the questions remain unanswered to this 
day, despite the best efforts of Dr. Eisenschiml and others. 
Some of these are important, others less so. Was Booth 
killed by Boston Corbett, or did he escape? In any event, 
Booth's, associates, actual and alleged, eight of them, were 
tried by a military tribunal. AH eight were convicted, and 
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f ou&pit them hanged, (including^Mrs, Surratt, about whose 
paijicipajionidoubt 'rages to, this day. The lady was hanged 
despite; the ^bunal'i recommendation, of mercy, The ac- 
cused Were clbthed;in hoodedj and; heavy garments that 
made Me ahnostciunbearable : for. them even before they 
were, tried» and' condemned;) they; were manacled and kept 
inithe hold of an inaccessible ship; they could not speak 
for- themselves or to.their counsel. They did not have the 
beneffoof a civihtriaJL There was no Warren; Commission, 
rio.^Gongressional Committee, .of . Inquiry, to examine into 
the' facts'; while theyJwere still available. 'This was a; blind 
and furious inquisitidn imthe cruel style of Oriental despots 
of ancient days and hot in the spirit of the martyred Presi- 
dent of (am Enlightened land. It is a blot upon our national 
reputation, 3 recaHedv-by^few. : How furious our latter-day 
critics' could weU,be,:but Dr. Eisenschiml is almost alone 
in his condemnation of what occurred. More important, he 
sought fortanswers to questions,.and J he forewent dogmatic 
an^ersiyi*^ v-.*» ^ • 

: al detachment of .twenty-flye 
fly men, weie histructedto capture , him and» bring him 
back alive to Washington., He was cornered, with David 
Herold, in the tobacco shed at Garrett's farm, Young Gar- 
rett ^as .sent into ^the^bam to toarm the two men and to 
persuade .-them to surrender. .They would not do so. Herold 
shortly>af tervyards leftthe bam and surrendered;, Then the 
shed was; set on fire, so that the other occupant would be 
compelled 'to -leave, This, man, presumably Booth, could be 
seen thjpugh. cracksjih the wall of .the , shed. He seemed to 
be proving \tbwardi the \ door; when i suddenly there, was a 
shotfan&heffell ^to thei grouhd; a bullet in his. neck paralyz- 
ingijiis. spinal cord. He died. at sunrise the next day, April 
27, 1865^So. far as we know,: he had, been shot by Boston 
Corbett,' ?a sergeant to! Lieutenant Doherty's detachment, 
aireligious fanatic .who claimed that God had directed him 
to.counterm and - his military .superiors order and to shoot 
Rqoth; ;.Later ,he saidc that .Booth had been aiming at him 
\vith,ia 'parbine, so . he- shot him. No other soldier in the 
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detachment, apparently, had seen Corbett shoot Booth; 
only one person, Garrett's twelve-year-old son, claimed, 
twenty-two years later, that he saw Corbett fire. .The chair- 
man of the congressional committee charged with deter- 
mining who was to get the proffered reward for the capture 
of the conspirators said that Corbett was “an insane man" 
who “forsook his place, thrust a pistol through a crack and 
fired without knowing where the ball was going.” It is 
possible that someone other than Corbett actually killed 
Booth, perhaps Colonel Conger, as Lieutenant Baker later 
claimed. But Corbett received the popular acclaim for the 
act and was feted throughout the country and treated as 
a hero. Audiences flocked to hear him speak, until they 
became bored by his Biblical bombast. His picture sold 
like the proverbial hot cakes; not even Phil Sheridan's, 
heroic likeness sold better, Corbett was often interviewed, 
invariably giving God credit for his good aim. He was given 
only a small share of the reward and in time wandered off 
and was involved in various scrapes, including another 
divinely inspired shooting— an unsuccessful attempt to kill 
the members of the Kansas legislature. He was placed' in 
an insane asylum, in time escaped, and was lost to history. 
Without laboring the matter, there are various respects in 
which he resembled Jack Ruby, who slew another Presi- 
dent s assassin almost a century later. 

He who would make much of a conspiracy in the death 
of President Kennedy would do well to reflect on this brief 
recital of the all-too-similar circumstances of the death of 
Abraham Lincoln. Events are not well ordered, the truth 
is not always knowable. And what is known is Jaiown pro- 
visionally, with some quantum of doubt appearing incon- 
spicuously in the next phrasing. John F. Kennedy is dead, 
Lee Harvey Oswald is dead, and Jack L. Ruby is dead. 
These are certainties. That there is tragedy here is well 
established, but that there was or is a conspiracy is and 
will remain, in my opinion, beyond proof, for there are and 
ever will be in our midst individuals who disarrange history 
by their actions in a moment of madness. 
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Of, ; xpE;P|^S0NS involved in the Ruby case, a few last words 
mu^b^aid, Judge Joe B. Brown, the focys of much of the 
^cU^ty/ljn; the case, |<hed in March, 1968, to little notice 
and[no;ycclaim. ^e had putliycd his role. The .book he in- 
tended -tp, ; complete ^^^b^ndoned by . his., publ^shersn^nd 
never » appeared ip ^rjint. : No * one- much cared about jydge 
Brown after .his actions were held up to careful public scru- 
tiny; and he was happy to dissociate himself from the pro- 
ceedings; The opposite was true of his able successor, Judge 
Louis B.: Holland; S.ttfl/presiding over.his old district, Judge 
^asspci^dpn -with) tljis famous case 
^tl^piide f i# ;; ? $t | jf fct h ' r'tb; •• ’ .-’y**-** 

VSOn.T the ; prosecy tor’s ; staff,.*: much has .changed., Henry 
McngscQ,Wade, who had expected to ,be named to the bench 
buf iWaSv disappointed, , -.continues successfully as the crim- 
iiinTi di5 Qri^eyi > of ,D^JJas,. County,: Jejca^, A. t ;D, : - Jim 
Bowie; who lef t !Wad e’s office-ih;1965 to serve oh the.bench, 
died'in 1968,i As should have been expected, his judicial 
record, during his short, career as judge, was one of distinc- 
tionilBill Alexander went his vituperative way, contributing 
to HenryrWade’s remarkable; record of criminal convictions 
-rrimtil- one day; he;declared.' that impeachment was .too good 
for j Cliief ; Justice rE arlv Warren : the Chief Justice should 
hang^vThat was going too far,, and after sixteen years as 
Wade’s ^assistant, Alexander was eased out of office. 
yThe - attorneys - whoservedr Jack Ruby have: gone their 
various ways. ; Joe: Tonahill and: Melvin Belli are > still prac- 
ticing; pe^^^ law, less clamorously perhaps, but no 

less- successfully* Belli; has found a new legal partner — F. 
Lee galley,', the heroohthe Sheppard, case, which so inspired 
us:in^the^yrguments before.' the'Texas courts. 
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Sol Dann, before his heart attack, ran for judge in Detroit 
and lost. Now, with seeming unconcern for the risk he runs, 
he works as hard as ever at the law. 

William Kunstler and Sam Houston Clinton, Jr.,' have 
continued to defend difficult clients in difficult cases, fol- 
lowing the paths to which they have long been committed 
philosophically and emotionally. 

Phil Burleson, who grew in stature as the Ruby case went 
on, quietly practices law in Dallas. The qualities he demon- 
strated in the case give promise that some day this young 
man may reach a position as a prominent national prac- 
titioner. 

With the death of Ruby the murder indictment and the 
petition for certiorari in the Supreme Court were left in 
mid-air. It was far easier to terminate these proceedings 
than to commence or carry them through. The indictment 
was dismissed — not without a last effort by the unforgiving 
Bill Alexander to cast Ruby in a bad light. On our motion 
the Supreme Court dismissed the petition for certiorari. 
Thus did years of complicated litigation come to an end. 

Of the Ruby case itself, and of its meaning, a few words 
are in order. The proceedings are at an end, but, unhappily, 
it is likely that there will be similar events in the future. 
Even as this record was being completed, other assassina- 
tions took place. To the extent that there is meaning in the 
Jack Ruby situation, a warning of the dangers to avoid in 
the handli n g of sensational cases, the story will have no end. 
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